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PREFACE 


In the pages of this book I have sought to give a 
practical and popular account of one of the most 
interesting and least known movements by which 
the knowledge of religious truth has come to 
men. What is commonly known as the ‘‘ Wisdom 
Movement” has only recently received any 
serious attention from Bible students; but it is 
a theme so suggestive and helpful that it deserves 
the most careful study. It is, therefore, hoped 
that the following presentation of the subject, 
which avoids all critical subtleties, may be of use 
to many areader. I have refrained from entering 
deeply into the doctrinal disputes which arise from 
many of the Scriptural texts referred to. But I 
think I have given sufficient indication of the line 
of thought which may be profitably followed by 
those who feel disposed to make a more profound 
study of the whole subject. Without any attempt 
at homiletic treatment, I have given such hints as 
may lead not merely to literary study of the 
Wisdom works, but also to a genuinely devotional 
knowledge of the teaching of the Sages. 


Westmount, P. Que. 
July 20th, 1928. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Romance of Israel’s Wise Men 


Tuere is always something fascinating in setting 
out to study a subject which is new to us or which 
can be stated in a fresh andsuggestive way. And 
few branches of Bible study have more freshness 
and novelty about them than the story of the 
Hebrew Wise Men and the long and varied history 
of their search after the true Wisdom. In past 
days the subject has been treated with extra- 
ordinary neglect: yet it has a very practical message 
for modern life. It was long ages ago that from 
the heart of a baffled and sorely tried man there 
broke forth the passionate cry, “‘ Where shall 
Wisdom be found?” But in this strenuous 
century of ours many a man would re-echo that 
appeal for a light to scatter the gloom and a word 
to interpret his problems. And when we trace 
the history of these ancient seekers after truth we 
find that they wrestle with problems that are ours 
as well as theirs, and that they were the pioneers 
for the Wisdom seekers of all ages. We cannot, 
therefore, fail to find our study both attractive and 
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inspiring as we trace the record of the way in which 
devout and thoughtful men in many ages have 
followed the guiding light of the spirit of heavenly 
Wisdom. 

Our subject carries us back into the legendary 
past ; for what is generally known as the Wisdom 
Movement took its rise in times when there was a 
very crude understanding of the realities of the 
spiritual world. On all sides the shadows fell— 
shadows of ignorance and shadows of evil. Yet, 
if there is a light that lightens every man coming 
into the world, we are right in believing that 
whenever earnest seekers in any land feel 
after God they are rewarded in their quest. 
Many peoples, as a matter of fact, have contri- 
buted to the knowledge of spiritual things that 
has been handed down to us through the ages ; 
and our Christian conception of God, with its 
intellectual splendour and its transforming power, 
has been enriched through many channels of 
thought. We are indebted to philosophic Greece 
as well as to faithful Israel. But in all that 
concerns the deepest things of our faith our ablest 
guides were men of Hebrew ancestry ; and their 
teaching is mainly embodied in the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. Through these Scriptures 
every student has become acquainted with the 
work of the Priest and of the Prophet; but in the 
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deeply suggestive and religious work of the third 
class of Hebrew teachers—the Wise Men—there 
is a wealth of thought that will often be new to 
the student and always practical and helpful. 
Now, the Wisdom Movement had its origin in 
the rude life of the Semitic world in the legendary 
days before the dawn of history. It sprang 
spontaneously from the common characteristics 
of the primitive Arabs and the wandering 
Bedouin of the East. These untutored tribes of 
the desert seemed naturally given to reflection. 
Life changes so slowly in the Arab world that 
it is no difficult matter for us to think our- 
selves back to the days, perhaps four thousand years 
ago, when roaming Bedouin sheiks watched the 
mocking mirage over the burning sands by day 
or gazed in awe at the star-spangled skies by night. 
How instinctively their minds would awaken to 
ponder on the immensity of the Universe about 
them and the mystery of the soul within them ! 
How their reflective powers would be stirred by 
every tribal event—the wild feud, the prowess of 
a chieftain, the digging of a well! All of these, the 
zest of battle as well as the joy of peace, would be 
celebrated in rough and simple song as they 
gathered round their camp-fires, accompanied by 
weird music, the clapping of hands and the whirling 
dance. As the years went by, many of these early 
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songs and sayings rooted themselves in the popular 
memory and became the common heritage of the 
tribes. 

Many of these ancient tribal sayings were handed 
down the years by word of mouth, till they were 
at length collected by the professional teachers 
and committed to writing. They may be found 
scattered through the earlier books of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and they are always interest- 
ing reminders that we are at the fountain head of a 
great river which was to grow and deepen till it 
opened out into the vast ocean of spiritual truth 
in the days of Christ. 

And the style of verse in which were preserved 
the thoughts and feelings of these distant days has 
come down to us in the brief, unrhymed, yet 
rhythmic lines so familiar to students of Semitic 
literature. This primitive poetry of the desert 
tribesmen constitutes the very earliest written 
material which has been incorporated in the 
writings of the Old Testament; and it may 
conveniently be grouped under the four simple 
headings of the Parable, the Riddle, the Fable and 
the Proverb. 

Illustrations of these sayings will at once occur 
to every reader of the Scriptures. ‘Take, for 
example, the curious saying in 1 Sam. xxii. 13: 
“As saith the proverb of the ancients: From 
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wicked men comes wickedness, But my hand shall 
not be against thee.” Although this is an obscure 
saying, it is quite a typical early Proverb. As for 
the Riddle, we cannot take a better example than 
the question of Samson about the lion and the 
honey. ‘The Fable, also, has a familiar illustration 
in Jotham’s story of the trees which sought for a 
king to reign over them and were at last compelled 
to accept the bramble. 

Of course these do not teach us much ; and they 
are far less important than the developed form of 
Proverb which was so typical of the Wisdom 
movement at a later period. Yet it is easy to see 
why these early forms of speech had so great a 
fascination for the early Arabs. There was in them 
a rhythm that made them linger in the mind, so 
that they were easily passed on from ear to ear till 
they grew into a kind of literary heritage of past 
generations. 

But with growing culture and the use of writing 
the ancient Wise Men gradually discarded the use/ 
-of the Riddle, the Fable and the Parable, and 

adopted the genuine Proverb as the popular 
expression of the Wisdom of those eastern lands. 
These Proverbs were called in the Hebrew language 
“* Mashal”’; they were a form of early poetry in 
which the second half of the verse repeated and 
enlarged the thought of the first part. The 
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peculiar type of Wisdom which they expressed 
was called in the Hebrew “ Hochmah.” The organ- 
ised class of teachers who gathered and taught the 
Proverbs to the people were known as “ Hacha- 
mim.” At first these must have been merely 
scattered thinkers of the desert tribes; but during 
the days of the Jewish kingdom they became 
organised into a professional class definitely 
recognised amongst the teachers of Israel. Andin 
later times the whole movement was so closely 
identified with the greatest of the kings of Judah 
that it became popularly known as the “‘ Wisdom 
of Solomon.” This fact does not justify us in 
assuming that Solomon was a member of the 
professional class of Wisdom teachers ; we should 
probably be nearer the facts if we regarded him 
very much in the same light as the great French 
king of the seventeenth century, Louis XIV., who 
was flatteringly called “le roi soleil””—an ex- 
ceedingly vain monarch, of not very reputable 
character, but a great patron of men who were 
better than himself and who added lustre to his 
reign. No doubt Solomon was a highly gifted 
monarch, and he evidently possessed an extra- 
ordinary ability to draw moral inferences from the 
natural objects around him. He “ spake three 
thousand proverbs.” His ‘‘ wisdom excelled the 
wisdom of all the children of the East.” 
12 
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~ But this wisdom was a very different thing from 
the Wisdom of the Wise Men whose schools bore 
Solomon’s patron name in later times. And in 
the years that followed the founding of the 
kingdom of Judah the Wise Men existed as regularly 
organised guilds, recognised by all as trained and 
capable teachers of the young and as active 
members of the community. In the writings of the 
Prophets there are numerous references to them, 
some highly appreciative, others not a little 
antagonistic. ‘The clearest reference of all is in 
the writings of Jeremiah: “The Law shall not 
perish from the Priest, nor Counsel from the Wise, 
nor the Word from the Prophet ” (xviii. 18). 
Now Jeremiah wrote in the sixth century B.c. 
And from that period of Jewish history the Sages 
appear as public teachers of morality and prudence, 
who popularised their “ philosophy of life” by 
the same open-air methods of imparting instruc- 
tion as were used by the Greek philosophers of 
Athens. 


Wisdom crieth aloud in the street ; 

She uttereth her voice in the broad places ; 
She crieth in the chief place of concourse ; 
At the entering in of the gates 

In the city, she uttereth her words. 


All such references make it evident that not 
only were they a class of earnest moral teachers, 
but also that they exercised their functions quite 
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distinct from the Priests and the Prophets. They 
‘were influenced, moreover, by a deep sympathy 
with the thinkers of western lands— —which can 
never be said of the Prophets or Priests, whose 
nationalism was inte when, after the 
great Exile, the voice of the Prophet was less potent 
in. Israel, it fell to the Wise Men to take up the 
task of maintaining vital réligion in the land, and 
of bringing the philosophy of Greece to mingle 
with the faith of Israel.) We shall not err, then, 
if we think of them in the disturbed times when 
the Persians, the Greeks and the Romans ruled in 
the land of Syria as profoundly thoughtful believers 
whose earnest aim it was to “‘ justify the ways of 
God to man” and to teach men how to make the 
best of life’s possibilities. 

The Wise Men, moreover, developed remarkable 
literary ability. ‘They gathered up the results of 
their teaching into a number of splendid works, 
some of which have found a place in the Hebrew 
Canon, while others have been preserved in the 
Apocrypha. Inthe age of their mature power they 
constituted something like an early University, two 
hundred years before the dawn of Christianity. 
And when at last their order decayed, their work 
was carried on in a sadly cold and formal manner by 
the Scribes and the Rabbis who flourished in the 
days when Jesus taught in the Temple and when 
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Paul of Tarsus sat at the feet of Gamaliel. In all 
ages theirs was a quieter and a less obtrusive 
mission than that of the Priest or of the Prophet. 
It was carried out in the seclusion of the school or 
amid the secular atmosphere of commerce and 
politics. . . But their earnest spirit of inquiry 
and their intensely practical moral principles have 
a definite application to the eager life of our active 
age. They seem to show us that there is a way 
to the gate of heaven, not only from the blazing 
altar of sacrifice and through the heart’s response 
to emotional appeals, but also from the city mart 
and from the schools of quiet thought. They have, 
therefore, a very live and illuminating message 
for troubled but thoughtful seekers after God in 
the arena of modern life. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Wisdom Literature of the Hebrews 


Amonc the many things which cause us to be 
proud of the great age in which we live we must 
include the fact that we are heirs to a great litera- 
ture. This is an age of intense literary activity, 
and no one would venture to claim to be really 
cultured unless he were acquainted with his coun- 
try’s men of letters. Literature is one of the most 
priceless possessions of any people. In it they 
record their best and noblest thoughts. And every 
great nation has produced a great literature. Yet 
in comparison with the literature of other races 
that of the ancient Hebrews stands out as perhaps 
the most remarkable ever produced. It attracts 
us and wins our admiration alike for its antiquity, 
its literary variety and its uplifting, spiritual 
energy. It is the embodiment of a nation’s religion. 
e-The entire literature of the Hebrews is religious. 
It is the record of the thoughts, the experience, 
and the aspirations of the saints and heroes who laid 
the foundation of belief upon which the Christian 
Faith has been reared in later ages. 
16 
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With this Hebrew literature we are all more or 
less acquainted. We know the history from the 
Creation to the Captivity. We have read the 
Prophets. We chant the Psalms. But far less 
is known of what has been so aptly called the 
Wisdom Literature. And it is the aim of these 
pages to make that literature popular and to open 
up its treasures of thought and devotion for the 
practical and thoughtful of the twentieth century. 

It was probably during the reign of David 
(c. 1600 B.c.), or early in the time of Solomon, 
that the earliest works of Hebrew thinkers began 
to be written, while the latest works may come 
from as late as the year 200 B.c. When, finally, they 
were all collected into one library they were divided 
by the compilers into three groups, known as the © 
Law, the Prophets and the Writings. In the last 
class there are three books, Job, Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, which have become known as ‘‘ Wis- 
dom Books,” because of the prominence they give 
to the idea of Wisdom. ‘This does not imply that 
they alone extol the supreme Wisdom, for in almost 
every one of the books of the Bible there are scat- 


tered references to its nature andits value. When _~— 


we seek to trace the history of this movement we 
must note these references in the writings of the 
Prophets andin the Psalms. And we shall discover 
that, when at length the list of books which have 
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found a place in our old Testament was closed, 
the Wisdom movement still continued its literary 
course, giving to the world a number of very 
remarkable books which are now described as 
Apocryphal. Among these are the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, the Wisdom of Solomon and the 
Second and Fourth Books of the Maccabees. 

The movement persisted all through the 
turbulent centuries preceding the dawn of the 
Christian era, during which the Hebrew faith 
first felt the mighty impact of Gentile thought. 
Last of all it influenced the great thinkers of 
Alexandria and, after making a deep impression 
upon the early Christian writers, seemed to lose 
itself in the subtleties of the so-called Gnostic 
thinkers and speculators of the second century 
after Christ. 

This long literary history extends over consider- 
ably more than a thousand years. And there is 
no more interesting task than to trace the seekers 
after Wisdom during all the vicissitudes of their 
national life as their country passed from the rule 
of the Jewish kings through those dark, restless _ 
periods when the Persians, the Greeks and the 
Romans lorded it over the conquered people. 

Perhaps the best introduction to our subject— 
the most attractive way of approaching this field 
of thought—is to mark the profound influence 
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which the idea of Wisdom made upon the poets 
of many ages whose songs were collected from far 
and near to form the great hymnal of the later 
temple, the Book of Psalms. While the Psalms 
cannot be classed as “‘ Wisdom writings,”’ many of 
them breathe the very spirit of the devout Sages 
and wrestle with the outstanding problem of the 
Sages. Hence, without touching upon the vexed 
question of their dates, we may well make our 
first acquaintance with the nature and theme of 
the Wisdom literature by calling to mind some of 
the most familiar of these Psalms. 

We remember how the author of the nineteenth 
Psalm, after appealing to the two age-long 
witnesses to the fact of God, the splendour of the 
starry skies above us and the voice of the moral 
law within us, leaves with the reader as his 
outstanding thought the fact that the revealed 
will of God is for ever wooing the wise along the 
road that leads to the highest wealth. The poet 
is singing of his own experiences ; yet in his words 
we catch the first faint voice of the Hebrew 
philosophy in its primal activity. When he wrote 
his song men were evidently beginning to think 
seriously upon the vast and baffling themes that 
deal with the soul and its destiny. And this is 
the very motive of the Wisdom Movement. 

If we pass on to a song in the second book of 
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Psalms—the forty-ninth—we find this desire to 
understand the mysteries of human life expressed 
even more forcefully. Here we are in the very 
atmosphere of those seekers after Wisdom whose 
teaching we have set out to study. The writer’s 
aim is to find an explanation of the problem of 
the relation between moral uprightness and 
material prosperity. And in this he has at his 
command all the technical words of the Sages as 
he declares his purpose : 


My mouth shall speak Wisdom ; 

And the meditation of my heart shall be of Understanding. 
I will incline mine ear to a Parable: 

I will open my Dark Saying upon the harp. 

The same strong impulse to seek a reasoned, 
reverent understanding of the soul’s strange 
pilgrimage through time into eternity is expressed 
in that magnificent poem in the fourth book of 
Psalms—the ninetieth—opening with words 
which sound forth like the peal of a full organ: 
“‘ Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations.”” Some early editor has ascribed the 
song to Moses,and it certainly seems wellcalculated 
to express the thoughts of a man who communed 
with God as a man communes with his friend ; 
but by recent scholars it has been assumed to refer 
to some such calamity as the overthrow of Josiah 
at Megiddo. Be this as it may, men of all ages 
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can appreciate the imposing contrast between the 
years of the Eternal and the brief span of a human 
life. ‘They can echo the cry which breaks from the 
writer’s heart, “So teach us to number our days 
that we may get usa heart of Wisdom.” It is the 
plea of a troubled man seeking the “ philosophic 
mind,” which may enable him to unravel the 
tangled thread of human life. But the poet, like 
all the singers of early Israel, has too dim a belief 
in the hereafter to realise that a complete solution 
to his problem can be found beyond the tomb 
and there alone. He can but utter one impassioned 
plea : 


So teach us to number our days 
That we may get us an heart of Wisdom, 


and then sweep again the chords of his harp in 
wailing notes expressive of his unutterable 
yearning for happier days on earth—an Indian 
summer of Divine favour before the chill of the 
final winter grips his soul. 

Later still the post-Exilic writer of the seventy- 
third Psalm lays hold of a phrase which had 
become current in his day, “‘ the prosperity of the 
wicked.” Contrasting it with the vision of a 
godless death towards which the sinner is speeding 
down the years, he concludes that it more than 
compensates to find a refuge in the Almighty. 
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The poet of the hundred-and-seventh Psalm, 
dealing with the same theme of the trials of life, 
gives us picture after picture of the life in distress ; 
it is like a wanderer in the desert, a captive in the 
dungeon, a sufferer in disease, a mariner in the 
storm—yet to one and all God is the sole and 
sufficient help. And the same thought breathes 
through such glowing Psalms of the late Macca- 
bean period as the hundred-and-forty-seventh. 

These are but a few of the typical poems of Israel 
which deserve to be called “‘ Wisdom Psalms ” ; 
though the word Wisdom does not actually occur 
more than half a dozen times in the Psalms in the 
unique sense in which it is used by the Sages. But 
in them all we meet that earnest desire to penetrate 
the mysteries of Providence and to discover the 
secret of successful living which animated all the 
Hebrew humanists. The centuries pass away 
but the singers of Israel still continue to wrestle 
with the same problem. So this unity of tone 
and theme justifies us in grouping such poems 
under the general title of Songs of Wisdom, or 
Problem Psalms. In their varying degree they all © 
tell how God reveals something of His power and 
wisdom in His works of nature. They all manifest 
a desire to rise by a better understanding of life 
and history to a firmer grasp of a Wisdom akin to 
that of God Himself. They all emanate from the 
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minds of men with whom it has become a passion 
to reconcile life’s seeming inequalities with the 
justice and goodness of Jehovah. They are, 
therefore, a genuine part of the Wisdom Literature. 
And indeed it was inevitable that the dark 
problems of national life should find expression in 
the national minstrelsy. Still, it is unusual for us 
to meet with the poet’s fervour in close company 
with the philosopher’s reasoning. And the faith 
of the Psalmist in the inerrancy of God was too 
strong to permit him to range freely in the realms 
of intellectual inquiry. If the poets of Israel 
touch upon themes which were vital to the 
Hebrew humanists they do so tentatively and 
haltingly. The task of penetrating life’s mysteries 
and reading the riddle of the universe was reserved 
for men of a larger intellectual outlook than that 
of the temple singer and a wider religious horizon 
than that of the teacher of the Law. Even the 
later Hebrew poets were too fettered by the 
traditionalism of the faith to permit their minds 
to range at large for the guiding Wisdom and the 
satisfying Word of the Lord. In the songs of 
Israel there was no real answer to the unrest of the 
baffled thinker. He was still compelled to cry 
in his gloom, “‘ Where shall Wisdom be found ? ” 
But the reply to this question was to be attempted 
by those writers of the Hebrews whose earnestness 
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arouses our sympathy and whose deep desire to 
solve the problems of life makes them one with 
every thoughtful man in the stress and strain of the 
great world of the twentieth century. And the 
one word which is the key to their whole system 
of thought is the word Wisdom, the meaning of 
which we must now endeavour to discover. 
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CHAPTER III 
What is this Wisdom of the Sages? 


Ir is in the Book of Proverbs that we shall discover 
what the Sages mean by the word Wisdom. ‘The 
Book of Proverbs is the representative literary 
product of the Hebrew proverbialists. It received 
its present form at a comparatively late date, yet 
its pages certainly contain the earliest and most 
typical form of the national Wisdom. It shows 
us that these teachers of Israel were convinced 
“that in their great ideal they possessed the secret 
of s successful living, and that they were called to 
present it with passionate earnestness to all men. 
“Their collected maxims make it plain that this 
unique Wisdom was a very different thing from 
what we usually mean by the word wisdom ; 
indeed, it was not so much a clear-cut, intellectual 
force as a radiant, moral energy. The student 
should re-read the Proverbs in order to follow our 
analysis. 
The book is entitled “‘ the Proverbs of Solomon” 
because it is the product of the school of teachers 
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which bore the patron name of the great king ; 
but it had had a longandinteresting literary history 
and had passed through several revisions before it 
reached the form in which we now possess it. It 
is divided into seven sections. Three of these 
sections are attributed to Solomon: ch.i. to ix., 
x. to xxii. 16, and xxv. to xxix. From xxii. 17 to 
xxiv. 22 we have “the words of the Wise.” 
Ch. xxiv. 23 to 29 are assigned to Agur; xxxi. 
2 tog to Lemuel, and xxxi. loto 31 areanonymous, 
The greater part of the book must have been 
compiled during the Persian period of Jewish 
history, probably before 330 3B.c. It is quite 
probable that many sayings of Solomon may have 
been incorporated in the final collection. Others 
were due to the Sages who elaborated and popular- 
ised the practice of Wisdom in secular life. But 
the nine introductory chapters were written 
during the early years of the subsequent Greek 
period, and the final editor doubtless completed 
his work about 250 B.c. 

It is the literary masterpiece of these Hebrew 
humanists who were the pioneers of philosophy in 
Israel. It is a calm and thoughtful work, un- 
touched by prophetic fervour or priestly formalism, 
yet dignified by true reverence and animated by 
high, practical aims. It seems to have been 
intended for an ancient manual of conduct ; its 
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seven sections are all bound into one by an 
unswerving loyalty to the guiding light of the 
heavenly Wisdom. And it presents this Wisdom 
both in its relation to man and its relation to God. 
The Sages very naturally give their attention at 
the outset to the secular life of men. ‘To them this 
appeared to be the main consideration. Far from 
being obsessed by what has been termed “ other- 
worldliness,” they concentrate their attention on 
daily living and public duty. So the greater part 
of the Book of Proverbs deals with Wisdom in its 
practical effects, and proclaims its efficacy for the 
life of men. The first thing, therefore, that will 
strike the student is the suggestive fact that 
Wisdom is habitually connected with some aspect. 
__of human_activity. Unlike the philosophers of 
Greece, the Hebrew Sages never regarded Wisdom 
as a subject for intellectual speculation. They 
were engrossed with the practical side of life ; 
hence their maxims have very little to do with 
doctrines and much to do with conduct. They 
refer to statesmanship and politics, to agriculture 
and industry, to the city and the home, to the 
rich and the poor. The Sages seek to show men 
in all these varied spheres how they may live to the 
best advantage. And when they insist on the need 
of Wisdom for every sphere of life they mean 
very much what we mean by the term efficiency. 
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Sages is clearly shown in the introductory passage 
which a later editor placed at the commencement 
of the great collection of national Proverbs : 


To know Wisdom and instruction ; 

To discern the words of understanding ; 

To receive instruction in wise dealing ; 

In righteousness and judgment and equity ; 

To give subtlety to the simple. 

To the young man knowledge and discretion ; 

That the Wise man may hear, and increase in learning ; 

And that the man of understanding may attain unto sound 
counsels ; 

To understand a Proverb, and a figure ; 

The words of the Wise, and their dark sayings. 


Wisdom is, to all intents, an efficiency springing 


from a wide experience. And from this point o 
view it does not seem to differ much from that 
keen, practical ability which is the chief requisite 
for a successful modern career. One illustration 


may be selected from the central portion of the 
Book : 


A wise son maketh a glad father : 

But a foolish man despiseth his mother. 

Folly is joy to him that is void of Wisdom : 

But a man of understanding maketh straight his going. 
Where there is no counsel, purposes are disappointed : 
But in the multitude of counsellors they are established. 
A man hath joy in the answer of his mouth: 

And a word in due season, how good it is! 

To the Wise the way of life goeth upward, 

That he may depart from the grave beneath. 
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The Lord will root up the house of the proud: 
But he will establish the border of the widow. 
Evil devices are an abomination to the Lord: 
But the pure speak pleasant words. 
He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house 
But he that hateth gifts shall live. 
The heart of the righteous studieth to answer: 
But the mouth of the wicked poureth out vil things. 
The Lord is far from the wicked : 
But he knoweth the prayer of the righteous. 
The light of the eyes rejoiceth the heart: 
And good tidings make the bones fat. 
The ear that hearkeneth to the reproof of life 
Shall abide among the Wise. 
He that refuseth correction despiseth his own soul: 
But he that hearkeneth to reproof getteth understanding. 
The fear of the Lord is the instruction of Wisdom : 
And before honour goeth humility. 
(xv. 20-33). 


But if this Wisdom has a close resemblance to 
the push and self-assertiveness of modern com- 
mercialism, it may well be asked whether it is really 
a guarantee of the highest success. And the Sages 
would reply that the Wisdom which they advocated 
was no frothy, superficial quality, but an energy 
that sprang from a religious motive. Itis true that 
Wisdom is manifested solely in practical affairs, 
but it is none the less - true that it is a profoundly 
religious force. The Sages make it er: 
clear that a man can only attain versatility of mind 


and efficiency of action througha vital contact with 
the Mind of the eternal God. This is expressedin 
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such familiar maxims _as * aro Lord is 
the beginning of “Wisdom ’ ” (ix. 10); or again, 
“The spirit of man is f man is the lamp of Jehovah, 
ee all the chambers of the soul ” (xx. 27). 


has a See source and a secular application. 
Issuing as the very gift of God, it manifests itself 
in the lives of God-fearing men, leading them 
through the attainment of worthy character to 
the display of worthy conduct. 

The Sages were sure that he who put most into 
life would get the most out of it. Yet this must 
not be taken to mean that their teaching was 
merely utilitarian. It was only another version 
of the truth that ‘‘godliness with contentment is 
great gain.” And all their efforts were directed to 
influence conduct for moral ends. If their 
emphasis upon conduct was strong, their emphasis 
upon character was even stronger. Moreover, 
they never hesitated to pay their tribute to the 
deeper things of religion. They make it evident 


that a man cannot live a right life unless he 
surrenders himself wholly to Go of their 


order put it thus: 
———— 


My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 
And lay up my commandment with thee ; 
So that thou incline thine ear unto Wisdom, 
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And apply thine heart to understanding, 

Yea, if thou cry after discernment, 

And lift up thy voice after understanding, 

If thou seek her as silver, 

And search after her as for hid treasures ; 

Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
, And find the knowledge of God— 

For the Lord giveth Wisdom. (Prov. xi. 1-6.) 


And yet another Sage lays stress upon the practical 
nature of true religion thus : 


To do justice and judgment 
Is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice. 


(Proven xxt- 3): 


It may be objected that all this sounds very 
practical—almost secular. Indeed, we may search 
these writings in vain for any specific belief in a 
life beyond the grave. They evidently held that 
to fulfil one’s duty in this life and enjoy such gifts 
as heaven may send is the best preparation for 
anything the dim hereafter may contain. But, 
if doctrinal teaching seems to be conspicuous by 
its absence from their writings, few men would 
to-day care to raise a quarrel with the Sages on 
thatscore. The fact that they focus attention on 
the claims of the present life and call for a 
reasoned, moral efficiency in life enhances the 
force of their appeal to the practical man of 
to-day. We value the man who can show us how 
to make life successful without being godless, and 
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religious without being pietistic. Doubtless as 
we proceed we shall discover that their creed is 
both deeper and fuller than at first appears. But 
even had they done no more than proclaim the 
need of a God-given Wisdom to raise the art of 
living to a worthy level, it had been a great thing 
to do in the dark Persian period, and it would be 
no less of value in the twentieth century. 

Quite another line of thought occupied the 
author of the introductory chapters of the Book of 
Proverbs. The writer is not so intently occupied 
with the thought of Wisdom as it is displayed in 
the lives of men as with its existence in the inner 
life of God. He must undoubtedly be a later 
writer, for the tendency to speculate on questions 
of belief arose late in Israel. There is little of it 
in the Persian period. But after the conquests 
of Alexander the Great in 333 B.c. the thought of 
Greece swept over the land; and when, about 
250 B.c., some unknown scholar wrote the 
magnificent Prologue to the Book of Proverbs, it 
is evident that the thought of the Sages had been 
touched by the speculative spirit of western 
philosophy. The divine Wisdom had now come 
to be regarded as nothing less than a marvellous 
personality within the Being of God Himself— 
inseparable from God, yet distinguishable within 
the Godhead. There is a passage in the eighth 
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chapter of Proverbs which demands the most 
careful study. 


Is not Wisdom calling ? 

Does not understanding utter her voice ? 

In the streets she takes her stand, 

At the gates she cries aloud. 

Unto you, O men, I am calling. 

My appeal is to the sons of men. 

I, Wisdom, inhabit with intelligence, 

I have knowledge and insight. 

The fear of Jehovah is hatred of evil, 

Pride and arrogance. 

I love them that love me, 

And they who seek me find me. 

Jehovah created me as the beginning of His way, 
As the first of His works long ago. 

From of old I was fashioned, 

From the beginning, from the origin of the earth. 
Before the mountains were settled, 

Before the hills was I brought forth. 

When He laid the foundations of the earth, 
Then was I at His side as Architect, 

Full of delight day after day, 

Sporting before Him at all times, 

I who still have sport with His fruitful earth, 
And my delight is in mankind. 


The whole chapter must be read if one is to 
catch the beauty, the wonder, the uplifting power 
of the remarkable way in which the ancient writer 
pours forth his praise of divine Wisdom. The 
question at once rushes into the reader’s mind, 
“Where did this writer get these remarkable 
ideas?” If this conception of Wisdom arose 
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as his independent thought, then it was original 
to the extent of inspiration. But, even so, it is 
more natural to suppose some channel by which 
a thought so fresh and suggestive may have come 
to him ; and what is more natural than to trace it 
to the influence of contemporary Greek thought ? 
For, when the Sage declares Wisdom to be the 
attribute of God in heaven, he is speaking as a 
loyal Hebrew believer ; but when he represents 
it as the creative activity of God he is absolutely 
one with the philosophic writers of Greece. 

Almost at the very time when the Hebrew 
Sage was penning his lines, away in Greece Plato 
in his “‘ 'Timaeus ” was attributing independent 
existence to the archetypes of created things. 
Just as the Athenian philosopher declared that the 
world-permeating divine essence was an independ- 
ent being, so the Hebrew teacher spoke of the 
heavenly Wisdom in words which unmistakably 
attribute personality to the divine intelligence. 
The close parallel is very remarkable. The 
connection seems to be undeniable. At last the 
minds of Hebrew thinkers have opened to the lofty 
philosophy of Greece. The east and the west 
have found a common ground to meet on. 

We, surely, fail to do justice to the words of 
our author if we take them to be no more than the 
personification of the abstract quality of Wisdom. 
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We must not thus evade the full implication of 
such remarkable words. ‘The writer is a man who 
joins spiritual insight to his intellectual keenness. 
His heart is aglow with faith and he is acquainted 
with the deep things of God. And facts imbedded 
in the national faith are coming to light for the 
first time through the thought of this gifted and 
thoughtful saint of the Old Testament Church. 
He has had fresh insight into the mysterious life 
of God, and in this bold flight of interpretation 
he has made great progress towards the mystery 
of the Christian faith. Afar off he beheld the 
Christ of God. The Wisdom extolled by the 
writer of Proverbs is scarce distinguishable from 
the Word of the Evangelist. 

Now the writer of this beautiful ‘‘ Praise of 
Wisdom”? does not stand quite alone in expressing 
these lofty thoughts of God. The writer of the 
‘twenty-eighth chapter of Job is so clearly inspired 
by similar thoughts that we are forced to regard 
that passage as a late insertion in the record of the 
great debate. The writer begins by inquiring, 
“Where shall Wisdom be found? And where is 
the place of understanding?” And the reply 
follows : 

Man knoweth not the place thereof, 
Neither is it to be found in the land of the living. 


But not disconcerted by this rebuff, the seeker 
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breaks out into a passionate demand: 


Whence, then, cometh Wisdom ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 

Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living. 
Then follows the sublime affirmation of a 
satisfied and restful mind : 

God understandeth the way thereof, 

And knoweth the place thereof. 

For He looketh to the ends of the earth, 

And seeth under the whole heaven ; 


To make a weight for the wind; 
Yea, He meteth out the waters by measure. 


Then did He see it, and declare it; 

He established it, yea, and searched it out, 

And unto man He said 

Behold the fear of the Lord, that is Wisdom. 

These old-world Sages had discovered a truth 

to which we should still give earnest heed. In the 
heart of God Himself dwells ever the wondrous 
personal Wisdom, ceaseless in its glad, personal 
activity, ready to stream forth into each receptive 
heart with all its refining energy and enabling 
power. Such is the Wisdom of God which is able 
to make finite man wise unto salvation. 
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Tue Book of Job is one of the greatest books in the 
world’s literature. It is the earliest of all the 
Wisdom books, and was written by an unnamed 
author soon after 400B.c. ‘The book in its present 
form seems to be composite, and probably more 
than one gifted author contributed to the argu- 
ment and helped to shape the final version. The 
majestic poem should be read again before any 
attempt to analyse it. It will fill us with wonder. 
The writer seems to probe to the depths of his 
subject. Every thought is tested, every passionate 
feeling is tried, every theory is examined. But the 
hero is neither convinced nor comforted till God 
Himself speaks at last. 

Job, the hero, is a native of southern Judza. 
He has been a great traveller, journeying by desert 
tracks and mountain passes, by foaming cataracts 
and raging seas. And he is acquainted with every 
feature of Bedouin life. He is eminently a good 
man; but swift calamity falls upon him and his 
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home. He is left destitute and desolate, a child- 
less and sorely stricken man, afflicted with a 
loathsome disease. Ere long tidings of his trials 
spread to his friends; and three of them—men 
famed for discernment and piety—come to 
comfort him. Three days they sit in silent 
sympathy. Meanwhile the author has drawn aside 
the veil and shown us a scene of which Job and 
his friends know nothing. The arch-Tempter has 
obtained divine permission to devise means to test 
the sincerity of Job. So, when Job speaks what 
is in his heart the reader already knows the 
reason of his troubles. 

Then all the powers of Job’s heart and mind 
awake in a mighty effort to solve the dark problem 
of the ways of God with men. And in his effort 
to explain the anomalies of human experience he 
appears not only as a pious believer in his God, but 
also as one of the new intellectuals. ‘To his task 
he brings the spiritual ardour of a soul craving for 
a close walk with God, together with a poignant 
sense of the fact that men’s lives are embittered 
by injustice and misfortune. In the long debate 
he brings to bear upon the problem of humanity 
all that is best in the thought of the later Wisdom 
schools. 

As we read the old-world story our deepest 
interest is aroused, for most of us have undergone 
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trials which we can explain by no human theory of 
justice. With keen attention we watch this 
typical sufferer pass through every phase of mental 
agony—wild rebellion, bitter agnosticism, baffled 
amazement; and so we listen to the critical 
dialectic of the man who has been wronged in 
heart and life till he finds rest in a faith that trusts 
God in the night of adversity, content to let the 
full light come with the dawning of a later day. 
This ancient story of Job was a literary heritage 
from the far past; and when the great debate 
came to be written it was probably arranged with a 
logical sequence which the later editors have not 
preserved. But the order of the argument can 
be restored without difficulty. There are three 
elaborate cycles of speeches—each of the three 
comforters addressing Job, only to evoke counter- 
arguments and indignant repudiation. In the 
first cycle of speeches the comforters try to turn 
Job’s thoughts to God, the absolutely Holy, the 
unerringly Just, the infinitely Wise; and they 
seek to convince him that God cannot afflict the 
righteous. Job hotly flings back the arguments, 
which appear to him to be utterly irrelevant to 
his case. Then follows the second cycle of 
speeches as the friends depict in harrowing detail 
the awful fate of the unrepentant sinner. But 
still Job shows no sign of recognising himself in the 
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picture. So the third cycle is devoted to an 
attempt to fix the charge upon the culprit, while 
again enforcing the contrast between the might 
of God and the weakness of man. But once again 
Job refuses to bow before the storm of rhetoric. 

The arguments of the three friends of Job are as 
clear as they are unconvincing. God, they assert, 
is responsible to none for His actions. Finite man 
dare not presume to criticise the ways of the 
Infinite God. Yet sin and suffering are somehow 
invariably connected, to such an extent that Job’s 
calamities must be regarded as both punitive and 
disciplinary. Beyond this the three friends have 
really nothing to say. ‘They have exhausted their 
arguments and stated their creed. But Job is far 
from being silenced. His observation of life has 
been too wide, his experience has been too bitter, 
for him to acquiesce in any such conclusions. 
The doctrinaire views of contemporary religion 
prove a stimulus rather than a sedative to his 
intelligence. His mind is keenly alert ; and there- 
fore he questions still-—reverently, yet boldly and 
even bitterly. And to all this, we of the twentieth 
century have no word of criticism to offer, unless 
it be that his tone is somewhat too querulous at 
the start and his submission is too abject at the 
close. 

But the whole debate is couched in the forceful, 
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parabolic language of the Wisdom schools. Great 
thoughts about God and keen appreciations of life 
seem to flash out at every point. And the author 
almost seems to rise above the local and the 
personal till he voices aspirations and deals with 
questions which belong to all time. It is, there- 
fore, easy to trace the thread of his argument. 
At first Job is filled with hot resentment and wild 
rebellion against God. He well realises the 
inability of frail and mortal man to argue with the 
irresponsible Ruler of the Universe. But his mind 
is harassed with doubts as to whether the divine 
power is really directed by the moral principles of 
equity, and he is almost convinced that God has 
deliberately elected to crush a man who is conscious 
of innocence. He admits both the Wisdom and the 
power of God; yet at first he can see in Him 
nothing but destructive force. 

Then he breaks forth into a passionate cry that 
light may come to him—here and now—or at 
least in dim Sheol. Yet, through all his fears the 
conviction gradually deepens that there must 
somewhere be an explanation of the mysteries 
of his own sad lot. God surely cannot be unjust. 
And the very lack of genuine sympathy on the 
part of his friends drives him to seek a refuge in 
God Himself. Gradually he draws back from his 
attitude of defiance and self-confidence ; though 
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never wavering in the consciousness of his own 
integrity, he becomes content to submit his case 
to the infinite Wisdom of the Almighty. Then it 
is that a gleam of light breaks athwart his mid- 
night skies. And he casts himself, a broken and 
a contrite man, upon the infinite mercy, sure that 
he will neither be mocked by infinite power nor 
forsaken by infinite pity. Thereupon light and 
peace stream into his soul. The night of rebellious 
doubts gives place to the day of restful faith. 
The reader of the words of Job may perhaps 
pause to ask what contribution the author has 
really made towards a solution of the perennial 
problem of trial and suffering. For an answer it 
will help us to turn to the remarkable reply of the 
afflicted patriarch to the dogmatic Zophar in the 
early part of the debate. With bitter sarcasm Job 
sweeps aside the theories of the orthodox moralist : 


No doubt but ye are the men, 
And Wisdom shall die with you. 


and, claiming that he too is gifted with understand- 
ing, he continues : 

With aged men, ye say, is Widsom 

And in length of days is understanding. 


(Nay) ’tis with Him that Wisdom is, and might also, 
Counsel and understanding are His possession. 


Then the great sufferer seems awhile to lose count 
of his own sad and inexplicable lot, as he dwells 
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in piled up phrases of wonder upon the greatness 
and sufficiency of his God. It is as though he 
realised the necessity of referring the whole case 
to God, acknowledging that He alone holds the 
key to all that is mysterious to man, and that He 
will one day make it plain to honest inquirers who 
are baffled in life’s gloom. And as the debate 
proceeds, he becomes so sure that he will at last 
be vindicated against the insinuations of his 
would-be comforters and that his trust in God will 
be met by the divine compassion, that he even seems 
to let his thought venture out into that after-life 
in which men then believed so dimly ; he cried : 


I know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And that He shall stand at last upon the earth ; 
And after my skin hath been destroyed, 

Yet in my flesh shall I see God, 

Whom I shall see upon my side 

And mine eyes shall behold. 


(xix. 25-27). 


Nay, more, when the debate ends and the clash of 
erring human intelligences ceases, Jehovah Himself 
is represented as interposing. He bids Job to 
think of the power and majesty of the Infinite 
Creatorand Lord. And at last the typical sufferer 
and inquirer, lost in awe and wonder, is ready both 
to admit the limits of the human reasoning and to 
place his humble confidence in the all-wise God. 
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He is sure that light will even yet arise in the 
darkness. 

It must have been many years later that some 
reviser of this old book added the speeches which 
bear the name of Elihu; and they certainly add 
something to the solution of the age-long problem. 
Elihu believes that no individual case of hardship, 
however inexplicable it appear at the time, can 
invalidate the assumption of the all-prevailing 
Wisdom and love of God. He declares that the 
main reason for suffering must be sought in educa- 
tion and discipline. Heis very sure that the man 
who endures temptation in faith and fortitude 
will reap boundless blessing. 

Now, it must be confessed that a certain adverse 
criticism has arisen at this point which is largely 
justified. When, at the outset, we read the 
Wisdom Psalms we must have experienced the 
conviction that the writers often dodged the real 
problem of the affliction of the righteous. They 
seemed to think they could solve the enigma 
underlying human experience by forgetting it— 
like the camel that buries its head in the sand to 
escape impending danger. And when we find the 
same problem seriously faced in the Book of Job, 
we are no more convinced by the reasoning it 
offers than Job was by the arguments of his 
comforters. Yet such criticisms are only partially 
justified ; for if the comforters seem scarcely to 
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realise how real the trials are to Job, their 
insistence upon the divine equity is completely 
balanced by Job’s insistence upon his unmerited 
sufferings. [he mountain top of truth is viewed 
from two different sides. We feel that neither has 
the right perspective. The one looks at the 
question almost wholly from a dogmatic assumption 
of the justice of God; the other view is entirely 
limited to the arena of human misfortunes. The 
mountain summit gleams above them both; and 
perhaps the beetling crags of truth will never be 
scaled by men of partial views and finite 
intelligence. 

The Sages never reach a wholly satisfactory 
explanation—and the great mystery still remains 
in the life of nations and of men in spite of all that 
philosophers and theologians have done to throw 
light upon so baffling a problem. Yet through all 
the Wisdom literature the Sages are reaching 
forward towards an explanation of this urgent 
question, and are gradually drawing nearer to the 
light. ‘They certainly indicate the only true line 
of thought towards the real explanation. And we 
cannot say that they have wholly failed, seeing 
that they leave us in the end with the confidence 
that the answer lies with God, in whose vast 
Wisdom and pity we may rest till the day break 
upon our perplexities and the shadows of doubt 
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and fear for ever flee away. We turn from our 
trials unable to harmonise our hard lot with the 
justice and love of God. But we are no atheists. 
We look up in faith, and in unwavering confidence 
in the moral order of things. Of this, however, 
we are more than ever certain: the Sages teach the 
seeker after truth that: 
sure within him and without, 


Could his dark Wisdom find it out, 
There must be answer to his doubt. 
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The Sage who was an Agnostic 


~ Wuewn we take the next step in our pursuit of the 


Wisdom movement, we come to the intellectual 
storm-centre of the Old Testament—the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. It is one of the great Wisdom 
Books—a remarkable book, a puzzling book. But 
if at this point we will pause to read the Book 
again, we shall find it is full of suggestive thoughts. 
At first as we read its pages we cannot help being 
greatly perplexed. It is so utterly penetrated by 
pessimism, so lacking in spirituality, so devoid of 
intellectual elevation, that we may very easily miss 
the golden thread of truth that runs through its 
pages. ‘True, the “‘ Preacher ” pays his tribute in 
no hesitating terms to the excellence of Wisdom. 
Impressed as he is by the monotony of existence 
and the comparative worthlessness of human life, 
he still permits gleams of struggling hope to flash 
here and there through the prevailing gloom. 

At one time he is almost sure that he has found 
the answer to his perplexities: ‘‘ To the man who 
pleaseth Him God giveth Wisdom and knowledge 
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and joy; but to the sinner He giveth travail.” 
But anon he draws back as though he had wandered 
into an intellectual cul-de-sac: “I applied my 
heart to seek and search out Wisdom concerning 
all that is done under heaven. <3) 232 
communicated with my own heart, saying, Lo! I 
have gotten me great Wisdom, yea, my heart hath 
had great experience of Wisdom and knowledge. 
Now I applied my heart to know Wisdom—and 
also to know madness and folly. . . . In 
much Wisdom is much grief; and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” ‘This 
seems to spell failure; so he tries a new path of 
inquiry : ‘‘ I searched in mine heart how to cheer 
my flesh with wine; mine heart yet guiding me 
with Wisdom.” 

But all his searching seems in vain, and anon he 
falls into dark despair—as what man does not? 
Yet rays of Wisdom’s light again scatter the gloom, 
and he breaks forth in a bold personification of his 
guiding Ideal: ““My Wisdom stood by me” ; and 
he adds, as though by a flash of insight: “I saw 
that Wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth 
darkness.” ‘Then once more, like an iganis fatuus, 
Wisdom seems to flee elusively beforehim. “Man 
cannot find out the work that is done under the 
sun, because however much a man labour to know 
it, yet he shall not find it ; yea, moreover, though 
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a Wise man seek to know it, yet shall he not be 
able to find it out.”” And—what is still worse—if 
he often seems compelled to abandon the quest in 
this life, there is no hope for him even in the life 
to come. “ There is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor Wisdom in the grave whither man 
goeth.” Yet with it all he never wavers from the 
Sage’s belief in the Wisdom. ‘A Wise man’s 
heart is at his right hand, but a fool’s is at his 
left.” And as he approaches the conclusion of 
his arguments, illogical and inconclusive though 
they be, he writes, “‘ Because the Preacher was 
Wise he still taught the people knowledge.” 

We very naturally pause to ask, Who was this 
extraordinary writer? Well, there are many 
answers to such a question. Some still believe 
that it was the royal patron of the schools, the 
Solomon of boundless wealth, the eclectic religion, 
and the inflated harem. But closer study leads 
to the conviction that the Book was written by a 
thinker who lived in the restless Persian period, 
when prophecy was declining, when the Messianic 
hope burned low, and patriotism had lost heart, 
and religious confidence was gone. The words of 
the title: “‘ The Preacher, the son of David, king 
in Jerusalem,” might certainly apply to Solomon ; 
but the word “ Koheleth,” translated ‘‘ Preacher,” 
is the participle of the Hebrew word “ to call,” 
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and it has the feminine termination. While, 
therefore, very few students to-day believe that 
the author was Solomon, there are some who hold 
that Wisdom has been personified as Solomon, 
whereas yet others take the word in an official 
sense as denoting the office of Teacher. 

It is scarcely fair to style this writer “the 
Schopenhauer of the Old Testament,” though he 
has been aptly called the ‘‘ Agnostic Sage.” It 
was a dim and uncertain road that he trod in his 
quest of Wisdom. His mind was tossed about by 
a veritable tempest of doubts and fears when, 
about 250 B.c., he wrote this Book, which Heine 
called “The Canticles of Scepticism,” which 
Delitsch named “The Canticles of the Fear of 
God,” and of which Renan wrote “ C’est un livre 
charmant ; le seul livre aimable qui ait été composé 
par un Juif.” 

But the author never lost a certain zest for life. 
He is the natural product of the school of thought 
which has given us Job and Proverbs. He is a 
thinker and a believer of whom we may say that, 
if his bitter disappointment with life never wholly 
quenches his belief in God, yet his faith never 
wholly rescues him from despair. And certain it 
is that the Book represents a genuine phase of 
human experience whose absence from the Bible 
would leave the great Book an incomplete 
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expression of the conflicts of the human heart in 
its quest for the light of truth and knowledge of 
the living God. 

It must seem to every student that in this 
disappointed writer there is a set back in the steady 
advance of the Wisdom seekers towards the 
interpretation of the ways of God and the 
realisation of His presence in the toilsome life of 
men. Yet, when doubts and fears invade the 
soul, who is not glad to find them voiced even in 
faeesacred Scriptures? And the “Preacher” 
was not the only ‘‘ Agnostic Sage ” of the Hebrew 
writings. With him we must place Agur-ben- 
Yakeh, the author of the thirtieth chapter of 
Proverbs, for his opening words express the same 
philosophic doubt which we have found in 
Koheleth: ‘I have wearied myself about God, 
and I have not found Him.” Agur had made the 
effort to comprehend the Deity and had abandoned 
the attempt as hopeless. So he sweeps aside those 
shallow moralists who have met his doubts with 
platitudes regarding justice and compensation, 
and voices his contempt for them in sarcastic 
words : 


I am stupid; far from being even a man, I have no human 
intelligence ! 

I have not learned the Wisdom, I fail to understand the Holy 
One. 
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Strange words, these! But they express that 
same half-pitying, half-ironical contempt of the 
finite mind in its attempt to interpret the 
intelligence of the Infinite with which we are 
familiar in the Book of Job. It is, no doubt, 
merely a transient mode of thought ; but it is a 
mode that often recurs. And we cannot regret 
that the doubts and the despair which haunt the 
heart in days of intellectual gloom should have 
found such free expression. For even in such 
seeming hopelessness we can discern the irresistible 
glory of heavenward impulses and eternal truths 
bursting through time after time, like flowers 


that pierce the snows of late winter. The 


“‘Preacher”’—and Agur-ben-Yakeh too—are 
gifted with that intellectual honesty and that 
trustful reverence which show them to be on the 
high road to attain the satisfying Wisdom sought 


by all the Sages. “ If winter comes, Can spring 
be far behind ? ” 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Creed of the Sages 


WE have now reached the point where we must 
pause to inquire what the Wisdom movement has 
done to add to our knowledge of spiritual things. 
Hitherto we have traced the rise and history of this 
unique order of teachers in Israel. We have 
examined their literature. We have studied their 
-maxims and examined their philosophy. While 
we cannot help being impressed by their earnest- 
ness, we must have been somewhat surprised by 
their lack of doctrinal teaching. The attempt 
should, therefore, now be made to estimate their 
place in the course of Revelation. 

Let us endeavour to think ourselves into the 
position of one of the later Sages, and, as we see 
him looking out thoughtfully upon life, let us 
ask him, “ What do you think of it all? What 
advice have you to give? Have you any word 
from the Lord?” If then we could voice his 
answer, we should say that the ritual of the Priest 
and all the gorgeous ceremonial of the altar mean 
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very little to him ; and that the earnest evangelical 
appeals of the Prophets, while they awake his 
sympathy, fail to rouse his enthusiasm. But life! 
that is what possesses a consuming interest for him. 
His thoughts are out in the busy city, on the 
crowded mart, in the centre of political activity, 
up at the palace, and in the homes of the people. 
His closest sympathies are with the young. He is 
alive to the snares and perils that beset their path. 
He can estimate the sinister force of passion for 
the young, of corruption for the merchant, and 
of graft for the politician. But he is sure that life 
can be rescued from all its perils by the power of 
God. Ifonly men knew! Yet God is willing to 
give to men the saving Wisdom—pure, practical, 
fervent Wisdom. ‘That is what will solve their 
problems and render them efficient to face life. 

First of all, then, the Sage is a man of God. 
He grasps the great fact of God with a certainty 
that admits no doubt and requires no argument. 
His creed certainly springs from a convinced 
Monotheism. His intellectual skies may at times 
be darkened by the baffling problems of experience, 
but he cannot doubt the divine justice or the 
divine righteousness. He looks up to the 
transcendent Deity, and beholds the Almighty, the 
Omniscient, the All-holy, dwelling afar in the 
depths of His own impenetrable Wisdom. 
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And when such a conception of God underlay 
all the thinking of the Sages, it was but natural 
that their widening intellectual outlook should 
lead them to formulate their slowly growing grasp 
of the creative activities of the mediating Wisdom 
that dwelt from all eternity within the divine life. 
Sometimes, too, the Sages seemed to gaze beyond 
the heated spheres of human life and catch a 
glimpse of a life beyond the veil. Their faith in 
the future life was not clear, but it was real. 
Shrinking from the prevalent belief in a colourless, 
joyless existence for the disembodied spirits in 
Sheol, they voiced the innate demand of the 
human heart for an endless life. Even when the 
shadows were dark upon the nation and the 
individual, that great hope broke forth in its 
unquenchable brilliance : 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
And that He shall stand at last upon the earth; 


And after my skin hath been destroyed, 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God. (Job xix. 25.) 


The Sage is feeling his way to a belief in life for 
evermore. But he can only give momentary 
attention tothe hereafter. Life! ‘That is the all- 
engrossing theme. What does this present life 
offer ? And how cana man tread it surefootedly ? 
That is the great question for us all. And the Sages 
have their answer. In many a maxim they point 
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out the moral weakness, the ignorance of man and 
his proneness to sin. But they are alive to the vast 
possibilities within him. They speak of man as 
capable of responding to the divine gift of Wisdom 
till he is enabled to rise out of himself into a larger, 
truer life. And they declare that that Wisdom 
would ensure both inward peace and outward 
prosperity. For this reason they have been 
accused by some critics of being Secularists, by 
others of being Utilitarians. The charges are 
one-sided and ill-founded. For while they 
certainly believed that it was not the divine 
intent that the man whose life was lighted by the 
heavenly Wisdom should lack the pure enjoyment 
of the good things of this life, they insist upon a 
life of practical godliness. This is very evident 
from the many and urgent appeals which they 
address to the youth on life’s threshold to exercise 
the virtue of self-control by resolutely spurning 
the seducing voices of lust and passion. The lofty 
ethics of the Christian Evangel are not to be 
expected in these ancient writers; yet their 
conception of Wisdom contains something akin to 
both duty and conscience. They believe in 
prayer. ‘They present a manly type of religion. 
The Sages held lofty ideals of family life. To 
them the marriage ties are sacred, woman is to be 
honoured, parental responsibility is to be wisely 
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exercised, and filial obedience and respect are tobe 
shown. Beyond the home lay the city with its 
demand for truth and honour, justice and equity. 

So these Jewish moralists are above all things 
practical. And if one lesson seems to come from 
them down the ages more clearly than another, it 
is that the only road to any earthly Utopia is the 
one that may be found by the man who has the 
fear of God in his heart and the guiding Wisdom 
of God in his life. 
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CHAPTER VII 
The Sages of the Apocrypha 


Ir must not be imagined that the search after the 
Wisdom of God ceased with the compilation of 
the Book of Proverbs. There is, indeed, a very 
considerable gap between the writings of the Old » 
Testament and the New, but during the inter- 
vening centuries men continued the task of the 
Sages. And the thoughts of devout seekers after 
God have been recorded for us in the writings of 
the Apocrypha. Now, the term “‘ Apocrypha ” 
is of uncertain origin, but it is generally used to 
designate certain writings which are regarded as 
edifying although they are not included in the 
Canon of Scripture. And among the Apocryphal 
works that made their appearance between 200 B.c. 
and 120 a.p. there are some five works which are 
more or less intimately connected with the 
progress of the Hebrew Wisdom. These are 
Ecclesiasticus, 2 Maccabees, Baruch, The Wisdom 
of Solomon and 4 Maccabees. Each of these 
works presents many difficult problems to the 
critical student; yet, rightly dated and intelligently 
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interpreted, they reveal the progress of Hebrew 
philosophy as it gradually approximated to 
the teaching of the Alexandrian Greeks and, 
after exerting a certain influence upon early 
Christian thought, finally lost itself in Gnosticism 
on the one hand and Agnosticism on the other. 
The earliest and longest of these Apocryphal 
works is variously known as the Book of Wisdom, 
as Ecclesiasticus, or asthe Church Book. Its author 
is Jesus son of Sirach—or Ben Sira. Until the 
year 1896 we possessed the work of Ben Sira only 
in the Greek version made by his grandson. Th¢$ 
Mebres=origtral was written about the year 120 
B.c., and a copy of the original was discovered in 
1896 in a monastery on Mount Sinai. This 
original was written about f6o B.c., in the days of 
the mad monarch of Egypt, Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The author was a native of Jerusalem, an ardent 
nationalist, a pious believer in God, a devotee of 
the Law. He was a man who had travelled in 
many lands, serving in various capacities under 
many rulers, and enduring many vicissitudes of 
fortune. As an unprejudiced observer, he 
experienced an intense craving for the truth. 
Returning to his native land, enriched by deep 
thought and wide experience, he became a 
lecturer upon Jewish legalism and morals in the 
schools of the metropolis. The attainment of 
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Wisdom became the ardent passion of his life, and 
in its quest he experienced to a greater extent 
than any of his predecessors the lure of Greek 
philosophy. Such is the romantic figure of Jesus 
Ben Eleazor Ben Sira, the traveller, the scholar, 
the Sadducee. 

His book is a genuine specimen of the works of 
the Wisdom schools—full of wise sayings and rich 
in ethical teaching—applying its precepts to 
secular life in the true method of the prudential 
moralists of ancient Israel. And, like the earlier 
Sages, he is convinced that the Wisdom that can 
teach a man how to live springs eternally from the 
fount of all true Wisdom in God Himself. From 
Him, he declares, there arises in the pious mind 
the divinely bestowed faculty for ordering human 
life for successful issues and for godly ends. Yet, 
like the true Jew that he was, he definitely makes 
the identification of Wisdom and the Law. “ All 
Wisdom,” he states, ‘‘ is the fear of the Lord, and 
all Wisdom is the fulfilling of the Law.” And this 


is how he writes: 


The fear of the Lord maketh a merry heart, 
And giveth joy and gladness and a long life. 
Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well with him at the last, 
And in the day of his death shall he be blessed. 
To fear the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom, 
And with the faithful was she created in the womb. 
(l. 12-28). 
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Again, he writes of the Wisdom that dwells 
eternal in the heart of God Himself : 
I came forth from the mouth of the most High, 
And as a mist I covered the earth ; 
In the high places did I fix my abode, 
And my throne was in the pillar of cloud. 


Alone I compassed the circuit of heaven, 
And in the depth of the abyss I walked. 


And then follows the clear statement of the pre- 
creational existence of the divine Force which 
appears to man as the very Wisdom of God : 
He created me from the beginning, before the world ; 
The memorial of me shall never cease, 


In the holy tabernacle I ministered before Him, 
Moreover in Zion was I established. 


Ben Sira’s doctrine is perfectly clear. He believes 
that the ideal Wisdom has for ever dwelt in God. 
But he holds that even man may attain to some 
measure of a Wisdom akin to that of God—in 
fact it is within his reach for the moulding of 
character and the shaping of conduct. Its nature 
has been revealed through the Law and the 
Commandments of God, and “ without measure 
He granteth her to those who love Him.” 

All succeeding ages have treasured the work of 
this devout Sage, who voiced again the exceeding 
value of Wisdom to men who lived in the days of 
the stern Seleucid rulers of Egypt. Versions of 
his work have appeared in Syriac and Greek, in 
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Coptic and Ethiopic, in Armenian and Arabic and 
Slavonic. The Western Church has prized it as 
one of the noblest of the non-canonical books. 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux paraphrased its lines 
when he wrote the beautiful hymn, “‘ Jesus, the 
very thought of Thee”; and Rinkhard found 
therein his inspiration for the song ‘‘ Now thank 
we all our God.” ‘That the Apostles of our Lord 
were familiar with it seems probable, for at times 
they echo its very phrases. 

Ben Sira has led us beyond any of his pre- 
decessors in our knowledge of the heavenly 
Wisdom ; he has, indeed, progressed a distinct 
step beyond the writer of Proverbs towards 
realising the divine personality of Wisdom within 
the mysterious life of the Deity. Sometimes the 
author seems not unlike a caged bird beating its 
wings against the bars of Hebrew thought in a 
vain endeavour to break forth into the freedom 
which only came with the Christ of God. The 
one thing he lacked was the vision of that majestic, 
historic figure, Jesus of Nazareth, with which to 
identify his marvellous philosophic conception. 

After the death of Ben Sira there followed a cen- 
tury barren of great Wisdom thinkers. It produced 
only one work of minor importance. This book 
—2 Maccabees—was written in 110 B.c. It tells 
of Jewish history from Antiochus Epiphanes to 
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_ the defeat of Nicanor by Judas in 161 B.c. It is 
the story of great calamities and unparalleled 
trials. And the author, like all the Wisdom 
teachers, has something to say in explanation of 
the mysterious dealings of Providence. Here are 
his words: ‘‘ Now, I beseech the readers of this 
book not to be discouraged by such calamities, but 
to reflect that our people were being punished by 
way of chastening and not for their destruction. 
For indeed it is a mark of great kindness when the 
impious are not let alone for a long time, but 
punished at once. In the case of other nations, the 
Sovereign Lord in His forbearance refrains from 
punishing them till they have filled up their sins 
to the full; but in our case He has determined 
otherwise, that His vengeance may not fall upon 
us in after days when our sins have reached their 
height. Wherefore He never withdraws His 
mercy from us; and though He chasteneth His 
own people with calamity, He forsaketh them not. 
So much by way of a reminder to ourselves.” 

A vastly greater work is the book known as 
The Wisdom of Solomon. It is indeed the noblest 
of all the works by which the later Hebrew Sages 
sought to broaden and to safeguard the faith of 
their fathers by means of the philosophy of Greece 
and the culture of the West. And its literary 
beauty, its spiritual earnestness and its intellectual 
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vigour have won for it a position of esteem and 
wonder in the Christian Church in all ages. 

Like the author of Ecclesiastes, the writer 
speaks in the name of the royal patron of the 
Wisdom schools. We shall never know his name, 
but he certainly was an Alexandrian Jew, and 
wrote in the first century before the birth of 
Christ. And he seems to be perfectly familiar 
with the philosophers of Greece. Like the great 
Platonists of Greece, he believes in a First Cause. 
And like the Stoics he considers that the created 
world is interpenetrated by Wisdom. As an 
inhabitant of Alexandria, this pious Hebrew 
thinker felt his soul stirred within him by the way 
in which agnosticism and epicureanism had 
penetrated the religious life of his people in 
Egypt; and his very loyalty to the Hebrew faith, 
blending with the breath of his sympathy for 
Grecian philosophy, enabled him to write with a 
cogency of argument and a winsomeness of phrase 
which was well calculated to arrest men who were 
not unaware of the bankruptcy of materialism and 
the folly of idolatry, nor incapable of realising 
that a Wisdom more satisfying than that which 
the Sophists of Greece could proclaim was to be 
found in Israel’s hallowed faith. 

The book is divided into three parts; the first 
deals with questions of the distant hereafter ; the 
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last treats of various episodes in the history of 
Israel; but the magnificent central section— 
Chap. vi. 9 to xi. 1—known as “ The Praise of 
Wisdom ”—tells of that Wisdom which is no less 
than the very “ breath of God,” radiant and 
unfailing in its glory, given by God to prayerful 
souls and able to pioneer the believer in paths that 
lead to life eternal. Wisdom, he tells us, is ‘‘ a 
spirit that loveth man ”—emanating from the 
fulness of the divine Being of God, associating 
with Him in His creative activities, and imparting 
knowledge and spiritual efficiency to receptive 
souls in all ages. ‘This is how he sings the praise 
of his great ideal : 

There is in her a spirit, quick of understanding, holy, 

One only, manifold, 

Subtil, lively, 

Clear in utterance, unpolluted, 

Distinct, unharmable, 

Loving the good, keen, unhindered, 

Beneficent, loving to man, 

Steadfast, sure, free from care, 

All-powerful, all-seeing. 

And penetrating through all spirits 

That are quick of understanding, pure, most subtil. 

(vii. 22-3.) 

Then comes this beautiful prayer, entitled “ Prayer 
of Solomon ”’ : 


O God of the Fathers and Lord who keepest Thy mercy .. . 
Give me Wisdom, her that sitteth by Thee on Thy throne . . 
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For even if a man be perfect among the sons of men, 

Yet if the Wisdom that cometh from Thee be not with him, 
he shall be held of no account... . 

With Thee is Wisdom which knoweth Thy works. . . . 

Send her forth out of the holy heavens, 

And from the throne of Thy glory bid her come, 

That being present with me she may toil with me, 

And that I may learn what is well-pleasing to Thee. 

And she shall guard me in her glory 

And so shall my works be acceptable... . 

Who ever giveth knowledge of Thy counsel, except Thou 
gavest Wisdom, 

And sentest Thy Holy Spirit from on high ? 

It was thus that the ways of them that are on earth were 
corrected, 

And men were taught the things that are pleasing unto Thee, 

And through Wisdom were they saved. (ix. 1-8.) 


This late Sage, then, believes in God as a trans- 
cendent Spirit, unapproachable by man. Yet he 
believes that His Agent, the heavenly Wisdom, 
who is endowed with the divine attributes of 
omnipotence and omniscience, is revealing God in 
creation and imparting His presence to man. 
Like Ben Sira he is at the point where we almost 
expect him to grasp the fact of the personality of 
Wisdom ; but somehow the trammels of Hebrew 
thought restrain him. He sees in the Wisdom the 
very energy of God, an effluence from the divine 
glory, an ever active stream of life-activity ; but 
there he is compelled to stop. ‘This, however, he 
has done for later thought—he definitely identifies 
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the Wisdom of the Hebrew Sages with the 
“ Logos ” (“ Word ”) of which Greek philosophy 
was already speaking, and of Whom St. John was 
so soon to write. 

It was at this point that there appeared the 
Fourth Book of Maccabees, by another anonymous, 
orthodox Jew of Alexandria, writing about ten 
years before the birth of our Lord. The writer 
has nothing very new to tell us; but his adhesion 
to the schools of Wisdom is unmistakable. His 
work is a treatise concerning the “ Inspired 
Reason.” One quotation from its pages will 
show where the writer stands: ‘ Philosophical 
in the highest degree is the question 1 propose to 
discuss, namely, whether the inspired Reason is 
supreme over the passions, and to the philosophy 
of it I would seriously entreat your earnest 


aitention....... .-=But some-may ask if the 
Reason is master of the passions. . . . Reason 
is not the extirpator of the passions, but their 
petaconist;-. . » “Our enquiry,. then, is 


whether the Reason is supreme master over the 
passions. But we must define just what the Reason 
is, and how many forms of passion there are, and 
whether the Reason is supreme over them all. 
: Reason I take to be the mind preferring 
with clear deliberation the life of Wisdom. 
Wisdom, I take to be the knowledge of things, 
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divine and human, with their causes. This I 
take to be the culture acquired under the Law, 
through which we learn with due reverence the 
things of God and for our worldly profit the things 
ofman. . . . Now Wisdom is manifest under 
the forms of judgment, and justice, and courage, 
and temperance.” 

In the latter part of his work the author turns to 
his great historic illustration. With vivid details 
he describes the ruthless suppression of the Jewish 
patriots by Antiochus Epiphanes. He tells of the 
heroic martyrdom of the nine Maccabean leaders, 
with their reward in the enjoyment of immor- 
tality. He closes with a peroration of impassioned 
rhetoric, seeking to arouse an intenser patriotism 
and a deeper religious enthusiasm in the hearts of 
his readers. 

Some sixty years had passed, and the time of 
the great historic siege of Jerusalem by Titus was 
drawing near, before the next Wisdom work 
appeared. It is the last of this interesting group 
of works—the collection of apocryphal writings 
which have been attributed to the secretary of the 
prophet Jeremiah and which is known as The Book 
of Baruch. Itis the work of twounnamed authors, 
part in prose and part in verse, and was completed 
about 70 A.D. by a compiler who belonged to the 
theological school at Jabneh. Somewhere about 
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100 A.D. it was translated into the Greek version 
which we still possess. In language marked by 
unsurpassed pathos, reverent, dignified and high 
toned, the writer of the second part points the 
minds of his readers away from those national trials 
that befell them in the days of Vespasian, which are 
narrated in the opening prose portion. The poetic 
section is an invaluable piece of Wisdom literature 
in the very noblest spirit of the Sages. Its many 
references to the Jews scattered through Egypt 
and Asia Minor show it to be a work of the Roman 
period, probably coming from the school of 
Johanan ben Zaccai of Jabneh. The devout 
author cannot restrain his reverent admiration of 
the Law of God which regulates the lives of men. 
In dignified language he turns the reader’s thoughts 
from the devastated fatherland to the contempla- 
tion of the glory of divinely given Wisdom. To 
the neglect of this Wisdom he traces every calamity 
which has befallen them. He urges them to trust 
no longer in the leadership of even the most able 
patriot, but to look in the hour of trial to the 
All-Wise, who giveth Wisdom to the lowly. 
Then he sings the praise of Wisdom: ‘“‘ No man 
knoweth her ways, neither considereth her paths. 
But He that knowethall things knoweth her and hath 
found her out with His understanding.” Quota- 
tions fail to do justice to a work of such moral 
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elevation. Yet something may be gathered even 
from such scattered fragments as these : 

How happeneth it, O Israel, that thou art in thine enemies’ land, 
That thou art waxen oldin a strange country... ? 

Thou hast forsaken the fountain of Wisdom. 

Learn where is Wisdom, where is strength, 

Where is understanding. .. . 

This is our God, 

He hath found out all the way of knowledge, 

And hath given it unto Jacob His servant, 

And to Israel that is beloved of Him. 

The centuries, then, that lay between the close 
of the Hebrew Canon and the dawn of Christianity 
were by no means sterile. ‘They have their part 
to play in the progress of the Wisdom movement. 

And they make it plain that, when the authority 
of the Law was absolute in their organised religion, 
and when the stirring voices of the prophets were 
no longer heard in the land, then men of faith in 
God came to believe in the reality of a divinely- 
given Wisdom, which would instruct them in the 
quiet experiences of heart and mind how to live 
well in this troubled life and how to grasp the hope 
of fuller life beyond. And what higher Wisdom 
could any man desire ? 
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Tue golden summer of the Wisdom movement 
ended before the close of the Persian period of 
Hebrew history in 333 3.c.; for though the 
apocryphal Sages were great thinkers and writers, 
it is still true that the last of the greatest Sages was 
the embittered writer of Ecclesiastes. The true 
genius of the movement which he represented had 
been summed up in the words which seem to be 
the addition of some late reviser of his book—“‘ Fear 
God and keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man.” Yet so wide a movement 
could not end with Koheleth; and throughout 
the Persian period it continued to display much of 
its ancient vigour. In all this it still gave ample 
proof of its Hebrew origin in every work it pro- 
duced. But many and great changes were taking 
place in Jewish life and thought as it passed under 
the influence of alien rulers ; and before the close 
of the Persian period most of the main features of 
later Judaism had made their appearance. All 
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real power, political as well as religious, came to 
be centred in the High Priests; and the reign of 
the Law was made binding upon the individual. 
Every loyal Jew was expected to keep the entire 
body of the Law. There arose, therefore, a 
necessity for its correct explanation and its 
elaboration in numerous regulations which might 
apply to every circumstance of daily life. To carry 
out this task was the aim of the large body of 
devout scholars of the Law known as the Scribes, 
who made it their duty to popularise the teaching 
of the great legalists, the Rabbis. Rabbinism 
swept over the Jewish people ; and to its influence 
we may trace those great Jewish writings known 
as the Pirke Aboth, and the Talmud, with the 
copious apocalyptic literature of the days of 
decadent Judaism. But Rabbinism, which was 
essentially Jewish and national, had practically no 
influence upon the Wisdom movement, which 
continued its own course of development and had 
its Indian summer under other skies and other 
influences. It was by no means indifferent to the 
Law. In fact, it laid stress on the divine authority 
of the Law. But it believed above all things in 
the inward light, the spiritual guide, the dynamic 
of life which sprang from within the soul. Wisdom 
was still the supreme ideal. And in the quest of 
Wisdom the Sages were quick to respond to the 
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influences which came from Greece. Of course 
the change from Hebrew exclusiveness to Greek 
liberty could not be effected rapidly. A transition 
period intervened, at the beginning of which 
Jewish teachers inevitably scented heresy in all 
things Greek ; but the Sages were among the first 
to abandon their Jewish exclusiveness and respond 
to the influence of western thought. Before long 
they would be content to sit at the feet of Greek 
teachers of philosophy and to attempt the task of 
harmonising the faith of their fathers with the 
thought of their new masters. This difficult task 
was actually carried out with a reverence and an 
intellectual candour that wins our respect. But 
it could only be effected in congenial surroundings 
and by the aid of a strong personality. ‘There was 
only one place in the ancient world where that 
blending was humanly possible—Alexandria. And 
there was but one man who possessed the qualifica- 
tions for the great task—Philo Alexandrinus, the 
devout Jew and the Greek scholar. So we must 
follow the Wisdom movement down into Egypt. 
Alexandria was at the height of its wealth and 
power in the first century before the birth of 
Christ. The chief city of a Roman province, the 
emporium of a vast commercial system, the head- 
quarters of a great military power, it naturally 
attracted the ardent spirits of many lands. The 
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Asiatic and the Egyptian, the Roman and the 
Greek, met shoulder to shoulder on its marts and in 
its thoroughfares, till it became the veritable 
mixing bowl of East and West. But it possesses an 
even greater importance for us as the centre of an 
exuberant intellectual life and the arena of con- 
tending creeds. Close by its famed harbour 
and its celebrated Pharos-lighthouse stood the 
Museum of Ptolemy, with its renowned lecture 
rooms and its library of 400,000 volumes open to 
all students. Here the Greek philosopher might 
expound the tenets of the Neo-Platonists alongside 
of the Rabbinical interpreter of the Hebrew Law. 
Here the Hebrew Scriptures made their appeal 
to the intellect of the West through the famed 
Septuagint of the seventy translators. And here, 
at length, the faith of the Hebrew and the 
philosophy of the Greek could blend as they were 
able nowhere else. 

Now, it was in Alexandria that, about 40 B.c., 
Philo was born, of a distinguished family and 
endowed with unique intellectual gifts. With a 
keen taste for philosophical study, he entered the 
city’s famous university and soon became one of 
its most notable scholars. Plunging into public 
affairs, he became a member of an important 
embassy from his native city to the court of 
Caligula in 40 a.p.; and before his death in 
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So a.p. he had become the most distinguished 
eclectic philosopher that Hellenism ever gave to 
the world. 

But we must pause to note that while the leaders 
of the Hebrew Wisdom movement had gradually 
drawn nearer and nearer to the intellectualism of 
the West, there had been a parallel movement 
amongst Greek philosophers in drawing nearer to 
the attitude of the Hebrew Sage. As early as 
500 B.c.—a century before the Book of Job was 
written—the pantheist philosopher, Heraclitus of 
Ephesus, while insisting on the identity of God 
and matter, had stated that there lay beneath the 
universe a great formative principle which he 
termed the Logos, or Nous. A further step was 
taken in 450 B.c., when Anaxagoras of Clazomene 
proclaimeda Trinity consisting of the Godhead, the 
Logos and matter; but he most clearly stated the 
supremacy of mind over matter. Then came the 
great Stoic teachers who taught that the Logos 
was the world-soul, constituting the underlying 
principle of all rational forces. In 350 B.c. Plato 
at Athens, though still a dualist, referred all 
phenomena to the “ Final Cause.” Plato held that 
the world was created by the perfect intelligence, 
which he terms the Logos. And succeeding Stoics 
taught that the Logos was the agent of the absolute 
Deity in His dealing with the world. 
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In the schools of Alexandria, then, the mental 
atmosphere was such that men instinctively recog- 
nised the similarity between the Hebrew Wisdom 
and the Greek Logos. In that marvellous work, 
the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon,” the writer had identi- 
fied the divine Wisdom, now with the Greek Nous, 
now with the “Holy Spirit,” and now with the 
Platonic Logos. He appears constantly to be 
groping after something more definite than earlier 
Sages had discovered, some historic figure with 
which to associate the transcendent conception 
within his mind. But at that very time came 
Philo, born in the Hebrew faith and trained in the 
Greek philosophy, with his theory that the Logos 
was an intermediary between God and His universe, 
standing in exactly the same position as that 
occupied by Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs. 
Here, then, is the importance of the teaching of 
Philo—he is the devout and thoughful seeker after 
truth, standing with one hand on the Hebrew 
Sages and the other on the Greek philosophers, 
but with his face turned towards the light in the 
eastern sky which heralded the dawn of the new 
day of Christianity. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to call Philo one 
of the Sages; but he accepts the doctrine of the 
earlier Hebrew teachers, and adds thereto this new 
thought, that the Wisdom of the Sages is none other 
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than the Logos of the Greeks. There were some 
six passages in the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon ” where 
the writer had referred tothe Logos. One runs thus: 


Who madest all things by Thy Logos, 
And by Thy Wisdom Thou formedst man. (ix. 1-2.) 


Another reads :— 


Thine all-powerful Logos leaped from heaven out of the royal 
throne, 

A stern warrior into the midst of the doomed land. (xviii. 15.) 

There is little room to doubt that Philo was 
acquainted with these writings; but he goes far 
beyondthem. Hehad discovered mind everywhere 
in the universe, and he concluded that there must 
have existed in the mind of God an Archetype of 
all creation. This is what he terms the “ Logos.” 
The nearest English equivalent is ‘‘ Thought.” 
And as Philo always conceived of God as the 
transcendent One, shrouded in the heavens far 
above mortal things, he was led to this idea of 
the Logos, the ever-active Thought of God, as 
the mighty Force working at creation, mediating 
between the Deity and the material creation. 
Hence he speaks of the Logos as “the first- 
born of God,” “‘ made in the image of God,” and 
as the ‘‘ many named archangel.” 

Now, in all this we may gather that Philo really 
uses the term Logos in three distinct and pro- 
gressive senses—as the archetype of all the creative 
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ideas of God, as the primitive self-manifestation 
of God, and as the divine interpreter of God to 
man. This is the contribution of Philo to the 
knowledge of the ages. Bringing all his Hebrew 
faith and his natural devotion, all his philosophic 
training and his intellectual vigour, to bear upon 
the great questions of the nature of God and His 
revelation in creation, he has elaborated a religious 
philosophy, surpassing anything hitherto attained 
by men of his faith and nation. In this Philo has 
crossed the border-line and has given as his most 
strikingly original feature the presentation of the 
Logos as a personality, not, indeed, fully developed 
but occupying a position between God and the 
world, a mighty Energy, an ever-active revealer 
of the Infinite. Evidently the intellectual and 
spiritual mists are lifting. The seeker for true 
Wisdom can almost discern the face of the great 
Ideal Whom he is following after through the 
long historic quest. A little further, and that 
true Wisdom will confront him face to face. 
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Wisdom—in the Christian Church 


Tue change in the religious outlook which had been 
created by the devout and scholarly teachers in 
the schools of Alexandria marks a definite stage in 
the progress of thought from Judaism to Christ- 
ianity. The narrow exclusiveness of the Jew had 
been broken down and a sympathetic attitude 
assumed toward western thought and philosophic 
speculation. Of course this is not true of later 
Judaism as a whole; for in Palestine Rabbinism 
had reduced the interpretation of the Law to 
such a narrow literalism and had made the 
obligation to fulfil the very letter of the Law so 
binding as to be well nigh intolerable. But 
Philo’s blending of the Hebrew concept of the 
Wisdom with the Greek concept of the Logos had 
certainly paved the way to a richer and more 
satisfying presentation of the divine life and 
activity. And wherever the influence of the 
Alexandrian Jews spread, there could not fail to 
be a larger readiness to receive fuller light upon 
the ancient faith. It is impossible to follow the 
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work of Philo without feeling that he breathes a 
freer atmosphere and displays a wider mental 
outlook, without having abandoned the hallowed 
faith of his fathers. It is not that he has attained 
a thoroughly satisfactory conception of the divine 
activity, in which the mind of man can rest ; but 
he is evidently feeling out after it. Under the 
influence of Alexandrian thought believers in God 
were becoming ever more responsive to the 
guiding light — the ‘‘ widely sown Word,” as the 
early Fathers loved to describe the Spirit of Christ 
that wrought through all noble thought—and 
more receptive of new aspects of the truth. This 
change of attitude must neither be unduly 
emphasised, nor ignored. It certainly contributed 
to the final direction of the main stream of the 
knowledge of God. And it must be noted that 
even the Rabbis who composed the late Jewish 
Targums were in harmony with the attempt of 
the Sages to present an intermediary between God 
and matter. To this intermediary they gave the 
name of “‘ Memra.” It seems as though all Jewish 
thought were inevitably and logically assuming a 
sympathetic attitude towards the impending 
divine events of the Incarnation. The doctrines 
of the Wisdom and the Word had become current 
coin in the realm of faith, and the religious thought 
of the age had assimilated the entire Wisdom 
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movement. It was into such an atmosphere as 
this that our Lord was born. In it the early 
Church was nurtured. 

The Christian Apostles are far from being 
disciples of the Sages, yet they certainly do reflect 
their thoughts in their writings. Their influence 
may be traced all through the New Testament. 

Actual quotations do not occur in the Synoptic 
Gospels ; but the parallels are both numerous and 
unmistakable. For instance, our Lord Himself 
uses the bold personification of the Sages when He 
says: ‘“‘ Wisdom is justified of her children.” 
And yet again He employs a current expression 
when He says: ‘‘ Therefore also said the Wisdom 
of God, I will send unto them prophets and 
apostles.” And one’s mind seems haunted, as 
one reads the story of the manger birth, with the 
words which the “‘ pseudo-Solomon ” uses of the 
coming of the heavenly Wisdom: ‘“ In swaddling 
clothes was I nursed and with watchful care.” 

It is an easy matter to trace the influence of the 
Wisdom teaching in the writings of St. Paul. 
Trained in the Schools of Jerusalem, he must have 
read the ‘‘ Book of Wisdom.’ Its phrases seem 
to linger in his mind, as he writes his great 
Epistles. Every student will at once recall the 
words of Paul which unmistakably echo such 
phrases from the “‘Wisdom of Solomon”’ as “She 
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glorified her noble birth in that it is given her to © 
live with God;” “ Through Wisdom were they ~ 
saved ;” “ An image of His goodness.” But it is 

in the great passage in the first Epistle to the 

Corinthians that the Apostle speaks most clearly 

about the Wisdom (1 Cor. i. 18 to ii. 8). With 

undisguised scorn he sweeps aside the philosophic 

self-satisfaction and intellectual complacency of 

the Greeks. Wisdom of the type that produced 

mere pride of intellect and lacked spiritual insight 

was contemptible to him. He knew that the soul’s 

salvation demanded the exercise of -other forces 

than these. “‘’The world by its Wisdom knew 

not God.” He is voicing precisely the same 

trenchant, damning criticism that we to-day are 
compelled to make upon the utterances of so many 

men who speak in the name of purely materialistic 

Science. But he proceeds in ringing phrases to 
utter his challenge to the heartless intellectuals 

whose theories had proved so sterile: ‘‘ Where is 

the Wise? Where is the Scribe? Where is the 

disputer of this world? . . . Hath not God 

made foolish the wisdom of the world ? ” 

Then, with the thought of the cold intellectual- 
ism of the west in his mind, he uttered the biting 
sarcasm: “‘ Greeks seek after wisdom ” ; for, with 
all the Sages, he held that the true Wisdom sprang 
from the “fear of the Lord.” And we may observe 
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how pointedly he applies the doctrine of the Sages 
when he writes: ‘“ Howbeit we speak Wisdom 
among the initiated, yet not a wisdom of this 
world, . . . but we speak God’s Wisdom in a 
mystery.” And he continues: “If any man 
thinketh that he is wise among you in this world, 
let him become a fool that he may become wise. 
For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God.” 

Such is the strain of thought in which the great 
missionary Apostle wrote to the Corinthians. 
And he did not lay aside his theme until he had 
led their thoughts to the personal embodiment of 
the divine Wisdom. In the Christ of history he 
had discerned the long-awaited incarnation of the 
Wisdom which all the Sages heralded: “ te 
Christ was made unto us Wisdom from God ” ; 
and he adds: ‘‘We preach Christ crucified . . 
Christ the power of God andthe Wisdom of God.” ys 

In the later Epistles we find the same thoughts 
recurring time after time. Always Christ was to 
St. Paul the very Wisdom of God incarnate. As 
he gazes afar into the purposes of God, he cries : 
“ O, the depth of the riches, both of the Wisdom 
and the knowledge of God” (Rom. xi. 33), and 
he speaks of the Gospel of Christ as ‘the manifold 
Wisdom of God” (Eph. iii. 10). Who can 
fail to note the close resemblance in thought and 
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language when we read such a passage as this: 

“Translated into the kingdom of the Son of His 

love, who is the image of the invisible God, the 

firstborn of all creation, for in Him were all things 

created, and in Him all things consist ”—and then 

turn to the haunting words used by the author of 

the apocryphal “‘ Wisdom of Solomon ” : 

She glorified her noble birth in that it is given her to live with 
God, 

And the sovereign Lord of all loved her. (viii. 3.) 

For she is an effulgence from everlasting light, 

And an unspotted mirror of the working of God, 

And an image of His goodness... . (vii. 26.) 

O God of the fathers and Lord who keepest mercy, 

Who madest all things by Thy Word, 

And by Thy Wisdom framedst man. ... (ix. I-2.) 

The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the world, 

And that which holdeth all things together hath knowledge 
of my voice. (i. 7.) 

When we turn from St. Paul to the thought of 
the anonymous writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews we find it so saturated with these 
conceptions that many readers have seen therein 
an added reason for believing that the Epistle 
came from the pen of Apollos of Alexandria. We 
meet with such well-nigh verbal quotations from 
the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon” as this: “ The 
effulgence of His glory and the very image of His 
substance.” Then, in evident reminiscence of 


the words of Philo, he writes : “* The word of God 
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is living and active, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword ”—using the term ‘“‘ Logos,” not indeed 
with Philo’s personal force, yet so in harmony 
with the Alexandrian significance that Clement of 
Rome actually quoted the words as adequately 
referring to God Himself. Not only do phrases 
abound in the Epistle which occur in Philo, but 
the very style is similar. Yet between the 
thought of the Alexandrian philosopher and the 
Christian writer there is a great gulf fixed—a gulf 
which was impassable without the personal 
knowledge of the Christ. 

Do we not recollect, also, how in the Catholic 
Epistles St. James cries: “If any of you lacketh 
Wisdom, let him ask of God Who giveth to all 
liberally and unbraideth not.” And again: 
“The Wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, without 
hypocrisy.” 

Sufficient evidence, indeed, to show that the 
thought of the New Testament was steeped in the 
thought and literature of the Sages. The age- 
long quest for Wisdom has contributed its quota, 
and that a rich one, to the record of the final 
stage in the revelation of God to man. 

But what shall we say of the Gospel of St. John ? 
The fact that the Wisdom movement, and 
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influence upon the fourth Gospel has never been 
seriously questioned. That influence is most 
pronounced in the Prologue to the Gospel. But 
controversy has long raged, and is still raging, as 
to the date and authorship of this remarkable 
Prologue, often marked by bitterness and prejudice 
owing to the importance of the question in connec- 
tion with the doctrine of the Person of Christ. The 
Johannine origin of the Prologue and the 
authenticity of the entire Gospel have been 
fiercely assailed by adherents of the German 
Tubingen school of theologians. Modern negative 
criticism seizes upon the divergencies of the fourth 
Gospel from the Synoptics, the philosophic and 
mystic trend of its thought, and the failure of 
the words attributed to our Lord to fulfil the tests 
of genuineness which they deem it needful to 
apply. But the brilliant special pleading of the 
Tubingen theologians must be largely discounted 
on the score of their doctrinal prejudices. It is 
impossible to ignore the unbroken tradition of 
antiquity and the force of external evidence to the 
Johannine authorship. And the Book itself 
contains such remarkable evidence of close know- 
ledge of Palestinian conditions in the time of 
Christ, and of such personal intimacy with Him 
whose character is portrayed, that there are 
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strong grounds for accepting the genuineness of 
both Gospel and Prologue. 

While it is unmistakable that within the heart 
of the Gospel itself there are numerous echoes of 
the writings of the Sages, it is in the Prologue that 
we meet with the most extraordinary resemblances. 
Students of the Prologue will at once recognise 
such phrases from the ‘‘ Book of Wisdom” as 
these: “ With Theeis Wisdom . . . present 
when Thou wast making the world”; “an 
artificer of the things that are”; ‘‘ Wisdom is 
radiant and fadeth not away; against Wisdom 
evil doth not prevail”; ‘I choose to love her 
rather than light’; ‘* Passing into holy souls she 
maketh men friends of God ”’ ; ‘‘ Who ever gained 
knowledge of Thy counsel except Thou gavest 
Wisdom?” And yet there is a difference which 
is almost more marked than the resemblance. 
To the Alexandrian writer “‘ Wisdom” was a 
personality endowed with divine attributes; to 
St. John the “ Word was God.” How bold is the 
statement of the Evangelist: “In the beginning 
was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, and 
the Logos was God.” How lucid the sayings : 
** All things were made by Him,” and “ The Logos 
became flesh and dwelt among us.” And how 
equally clear is the reference in the opening phrase 
of the first Epistle which accompanied the Gospel 
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in its mission to the Churches: ‘‘ That which was 
from the beginning . . . concerning the 
Logos of life.” 

John has identified with the Christ of history 
the Logos, which in Philo was at once an idea of 
undeveloped personality within the Godhead and 
a force acting upon the world outside the Godhead. 
And nothing could explain St. John’s outdistanc- 
ing of the earlier thinker but the fact that he had 
found the Christ in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
St. John not only condensed into the eighteen 
verses of the Prologue all that was deepest and 
most vital in his experience of Christ, but he made 
the deliberate assertion that Jesus was the Logos. 
Now, Jesus never Himself made such a claim. 
Hence we naturally inquire: ‘“‘ Whence does St. 
John get this idea?” The only rational reply is 
that it came from the teaching of Philo, which we 
know to have been current in Ephesus long before 
St. John wrote his Gospel in that city in the year 
85 A.D. St. John has, of course, modified the 
teaching of Philo in such a way as to free it from all 
taint of dualism; but he has virtually taken the 
philosophic conceptions of the great Alexandrian, 
has spiritualised and vitalised them, and has 
transferred them to the person of our Lord. 

The Johannine doctrine, rooted as it was in the 
intellectualism of the Hebrew humanists and 
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Hellenistic philosophers, added this much of 
original teaching, that he found all the earlier 
idealism realised in his Master. And hence it 
results that no student can fail to find Philo in 
St. John, whereas no reader has ever found St. 
John in Philo. St. John may, therefore, be 
regarded as the first Christian thinker to take the 
current doctrines of Philo and make them serve 
the most sacred interests of the Christian Church. 

All this is, indeed, remarkable, but it does not 
warrant the critic in attributing the Prologue to a 
nameless disciple of Philo. The Prologue is an 
integral part of every known early copy of the 
Gospel. Its authenticity was scarcely challenged 
for eighteen centuries ; and if the author desired 
so to write of Jesus as to show His divine glory in 
His life on earth, then he could scarcely have 
composed an introduction more clearly setting 
forth his intention. It is only by a strained 
exegesis that one can makea distinction betweenthe 
Jesus of the Prologue and the Jesus of the Gospel. 
And in this Prologue we have an indication that 
the Christian Apostle, facing the problem of the 
revelation of transcendent Deity, whichhad baffled 
Hebrew Sages and Greek philosophers, had found 
in Christ the incarnation of the Wisdom and the 
Word—he had “‘ beheld His glory, glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father.” Grasping the fact 
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that in Christ he had the key to the mystery of 
God, he sent forth the great message that when 
men receive Christ as the Word of God incarnate, 
then to them is fulfilled the promise that they 
might become sons of God. 

The Wisdom movement could go no further 
than this. In fact it may well be said that in Philo 
and his followers the Wisdom movement had struck 
the rock which divided the waters into two 
channels. Henceforth its saner, truer elements 
were all incorporated into the doctrine of the 
Christian Church. All that was of permanent 
value in it had been taken over by the most 
thoughtful and mystic of the disciples of Christ, 
and had been handed down as a priceless heritage 
to the modern believer. But the true spiritual 
elements of the movement were gradually lost in 
that strange development of belief which took 
place under the allegorising and philosophising 
tendencies of the Alexandrians. In the end they 
produced those curiosities of speculation which 
are known by the name of Gnosticism. The 
Gnostics, though drawing much of their doctrine 
from the Scriptures, were really a species of 
Theosophists. Their distortion of the truth 
compelled the leaders of the early Church to 
brand them as heretics, who ignored the fact that 
Christ was both the Enlightener of the mind and 
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the Saviour of the soul. Weighed in the balances 
of Christian intelligence and of Christian experi- 
ence, Gnosticism was found sadly wanting. It 
had missed the truth after which the Hebrew 
Sages had so earnestly sought; whereas the 
followers of Jesus had conserved all that was vital 
for thought and faith, and enshrined it in the 
imperishable literature of the Gospels and the 
Epistles. 
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CHAPTER X 
The Star in the East 


Ir must now be very evident to the student that 
the Hebrew Humanists and their successors in 
the apocryphal days have made a real and unique 
contribution to our knowledge of spiritual things. 
It may be worth while to pause and glance back 
over the chequered history of the Wisdom move- 
ment from its rise in the racial characteristics of the 
far-off Bedouin of the desert, through the long 
years of the Hebrew monarchy, during the times 
when Israel was dominated by the Persian lords 
and Greek conquerors and Roman governors. 

Through many centuries they persisted till 
they were organised into regular guilds of teachers 
in the days of the Kings. Sometimes they wrought 
in harmony with the national Prophets and 
Priests ; but generally they stood aloof, pursuing 
their vocation in more secluded spheres and 
promulgating their doctrines in the haunts of 
students and of merchants. And amid all their 
activities there were three outstanding themes 
which occupied their attention. 
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Their main function was to present to the minds 
of their disciples the nature and the value of the 
divinely given Wisdom which would enable a 
man to live well and successfully in the home, in 
the city, and amid the stress and the temptations 
of the great world. And surely teachers such as 
these can never be lightly dispensed with. Their 
sane and practical teaching is a much needed 
corrective in times when men are swayed too easily 
on one hand by the evanescent emotionalism of 
certain types of evangelism, and on the other 
hand by the superficial formalism of the ritualist. 
They remind us still that there is such a thing as a 
Gospel of common sense, and they teach us that 
the heavenly Wisdom, which points the path to 
God, may be found even on the city mart and in 
the crowded thoroughfare. 

In the second place the Sages wrestled fearlessly 
with the baffling problems of Providence, and 
pointed the way towards a future fuller under- 
standing of the dealings of God with man. They 
claim no final and complete solution of the riddle 
of the universe ; but they leave the reader with a 
restful faith in the goodness and the care of the 
All-Wise God. ‘Their attitude of restfulness was 
attained, not by shirking the difficulties in their 
path, but by listening to every voice from the great 
outer world, as well as from the troubled heart 
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within. And so their thoughts pass through every 
phase of bitter irony, wild rebellion and dark 
scepticism until they emerge from the shadows into 
a reasoned confidence, a trustful optimism and an 
open-eyed faith. It was, indeed, a great 
achievement. 

In the third place the Sages were led, perhaps 
unconsciously at first, but with increasing 
definiteness, to inquire into the source whence 
came this heavenly Wisdom. Its priceless energy 
in the dark and restless lives of men must have 
suggested its heavenly origin. And so their 
eagerness to attain to the truth led them to break 
through all the restraints of Jewish narrowness, 
and welcome the light streaming from the western 
intellectual skies. Impressed as they were by the 
glory of the transcendent Deity, they began to 
speculate as to the manner in which it was 
possible for Him to come into contact with a 
material world and with the lives of erring 
mortals. Their answer to this question was 
virtually that it was through the mediation of the 
eternal Wisdom. And their line of reasoning led 
them eventually to discern in this active intelli- 
gence of God a Power endowed with all the 
essentials of personality. The divine Wisdom 
became for them the companion of God, the 
creative Agent of God, the expressed Thought of 
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God. And so they identified the heavenly 
Wisdom with the Logos of Greek philosophy. And 
thus it became at last inevitable that they should 
- pay their homage to the Christ of God and discern 
in Him the Wisdom divine and redemptive. 
History had placed the top-stone on the edifice 
of this structure of hallowed thought by providing 
the human embodiment of every ideal of these 
devout thinkers in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Wisdom teaching of these long ages has 
been preserved in a literature of imperishable 
excellence, in which we may read with great 
delight the simple, practical creed of these ardent 
thinkers of old. They constitute but one of the 
three main classes of Hebrew teachers; and, if 
taken entirely alone, their setting forth of divine 
truth would be sadly defective and one-sided. 
Yet such sane teachers are much needed in days 
when creeds and sects spring up like mushrooms 
from a soil poisoned by distorted Science and 
misapplied Scripture. No doubt their appeal is 
addressed to the intellect even more than to the 
heart ; but the touchstone of their creed is experi- 
ence. The result of their teaching is a calm, 
strong enthusiasm for the never-failing Wisdom, 
which, if it were put in the somewhat different 
language of evangelical terms, might be found to 
be very much what we mean by a strong and 
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reasoned faith in Christ. So the heaven-sent 
Wisdom in the heart of the Sages pointed their 
way like the guiding star that led the Magi of the 
Gospel story. And we may surely take it that, if 
we accept the leading of that same kindly light of 
Wisdom within the heart, it will conduct us to the 
Bethlehem of the Saviour’s incarnation, to the 
awesome slopes of Calvary and to the radiance of 
the resurrection glory. Did not the great 
Master Himself once say:- ‘‘ Every one which 
heareth these words of Mine, and doeth them, 
shall be likened unto a wise man, which built his 
house upon the Rock” ? 
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